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to day throughout his reign, to the extent that, when
finally, after ten years, he was obliged to yield to the
revolution and convoke the Douma, the representatives
sent to that body and to the Council of the Empire
by the provincial nobility and the Zemstvos adopted
an attitude unmistakably hostile to the bureaucratic
Government of the Emperor.
This rapid sketch of the part played in Russia by
the class to which I belonged by birth and family tradi-
tion will help the reader to understand the peculiar
position which I occupied when I entered the thoroughly
bureaucratic Cabinet of M. Goremykine.
My family has, in fact, belonged to the Russian
Dvorianstvo since the middle of the fifteenth century;
its founder, a native of Poland, came to Russia in 1462,
according to authentic documents, with his armed troop,
to offer his services to the Grand Prince of Moscow,
John III., and was granted by him certain lands, of
which I still retain a part (that is, if the revolution has
not relieved me of them for good and all). Since that
epoch and throughout the entire Muscovite period my
ancestors acquitted themselves faithfully of all the
obligations incumbent "upon .them therefor. Two of
them figured in the siege of Kazan in 1552 at the head
of their contingent, and others occupied prominent
positions in Moscow, but they never rose to any exalted
rani in the Muscovite oligarchy, although, by reason
of the eztent of their domains, they were distinguished
members of the provincial Dvorianstvo. They retained
this position during the Petersburg period, but were
never numbered among the courtiers and high func-
tionaries who thronged the pakces and government
offices of St. Petersburg, and continued to reside upon,
lands and to gravitate towards Moscow, which.